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support of another school of economists and sociologists, who
advance the idea that it is to the advantage of all States to
develop their own capacities to the maximum and so maintain
their own price levels; for which purpose they urge that it is
wise to reduce their foreign transactions to purely complemen-
tary trade. This theory has strong support in Italy, where it is
being put into force so far at least as agriculture is concerned.
It is also under consideration in Britain, where it has some slight
influence on the Government, in Germany, in Ireland, and no
doubt in other countries. Politicians are generally in doubt as
to what is the best course to pursue. The whole position is
influenced by the financial difficulties of all nations; no nation,
for example, has yet been able to find a solution of the problem
of stabilizing the value of their money; vacillations of money
values therefore go on and these also affect the prices of food-
stuffs.

It would not be possible to disentangle all the various in-
fluences that are creating confusion in every European country.
But one thing is clear. The peasantry bear their share of the
suffering, and whatever they may do their debts will accumu-
late, piling up perpetually with simple and compound interest
at ever-increasing rates which the custom of our civilization
permits.

This analysis of the immediate economic situation indicates
that, outside those States where he has been especially protected
in the last few years from the full effects of the fall in prices, the
peasant, whether landowner or tenant, must very shortly fall
into the hands of the mortgagee or some other of the various
individuals that have lent him the money that he cannot repay.
It might seem, therefore, that he would disappear. But in life
matters do not always work out logically, and history suggests
that unless the peasants are driven away by force, such as was
applied in England under the enclosures and has been attempted
in Russia in recent years, nothing will remove them permanently
from the land. Moreover, outside Britain there is hardly a
government strong enough, even if they had the desire, to allow
a large class of cultivators, who are also electors and at least